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ELECTION DAY IS STILL THE PAYOFF 


ough Straw Votes May Fan the Breeze 
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pee FRONT PAGES RECENTLY CARRIED THE HUMILATING 
news of the failure in this country of the appeal for 
funds to help feed the millions of needy children in twelve 
European countries and in China. The drive was part 
of an international effort, in which all the United Nations 
had a part. 

When UNRRA was liquidated, in June 1947, the UN 
International Children’s Emergency Fund was established, 
through which it was hoped that war’s most helpless vic- 
tims could be succored. But the world turned away from 
the pinched faces, the stunted bodies, the weary voices of 
its children. With a proposed budget of over $400,000,000, 
the Fund has total resources of only about $85,000,000. 
This means that of the 60,000,000 youngsters in dire need, 
the United Nations has been able, so far, to reach only 
5,000,000. To these it can give, not the kinds and quanti- 
ties of food that build strong young bodies, but 200 to 300 
calories a day of supplementary food—the equivalent, say, 
of a slice of bread, a little margarine and one vitamin pill. 

The Fund proposed a world-wide New Year appeal, 
with the plea that men and women in all countries contri- 
bute the pay of Leap Year’s extra day, February 29. 

What have we done? 


ape DRIVE DID NOT GET UNDERWAY IN THE UNITED SraTEs 
until late April. Unlike the procedure in all other coun- 
tries, the method here was to tie the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children to a joint campaign of twenty-six pri- 
vate agencies for general relief funds. The result was a 
clumsy hybrid, American Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children, with national headquarters in New 
‘York City, and local committees in 1,600 communities. 


Those Children Can Be Saved—Even Yet 


a skeleton staff. Though just ten of the 1,600 community 
campaigns have formally closed, the acting executive di- 
rector reports that the rest are “now running into the sum- 
mer doldrums.” 

Various explanations have been given for the miserable 
showing made by the richest, most fortunate people in the 
world in the face of this appeal for help. Mr. Marshall 
feels that the poor response can be attributed to the aver- 


age citizen’s “apathetic attitude toward relief drives,” and a \ 


misconception as to postwar need. To many informed ob- 
servers, however, the failure seems due more to lack of 
steam and initial energy of the machinery for effective ap- 
peal, lack of an efficient system for collections. 


(Cae IT IS THAT THE CAMPAIGN NEVER SWEPT FORWARD 
on a high tide of understanding and concern. The public 
was confused by its unwieldy name and its scattered pur- 


. 


P, 


pose. The plight of the children was not made plain, nor — 
were the reasons for giving them special help. The fact — 


that ECA does not take the place of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children was not sufficiently stressed. Many 
who wanted to respond to the appeal were uncertain when 
and where to send their contributions. ; 

As this is written, Dr. Aake Ording, director of UNAC, 
is on his way to Geneva to present a report to the 
Economic and Social Council, and to join with other rep- 
resentatives of the UN International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in planning aid for the group on which the hard- 
ships of war bore most heavily. With its present resources, 


the Fund confronts the bitter task of “picking and choos- 
ing one child out of every ten” for the meager help it is’ 
able to extend. During the winter ahead, millions of 


— 


The goal for the AOA-UNAC drive was set at $60,000,000. 
The lion’s share ($39,000,000) was to go to the private 
agencies, leaving $21,000,000 for the United Nations pro- 
gram. And we have flopped on this. 
___By early July, only $12,000,000 in all had been raised. 


these children are due to suffer and die. The only pros- — 
pect for saving them would be a renewed and concerted 


effort in their behalf. | ‘ao .§ 
~ As General Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary chairman — 


That represents 20 percent of our goal—less than 20 per- 


nen it is considered that the drive has been 


American undertaking is in contrast 
ons from Sweden, Great Britain, 


“search the garbage heaps” for food. 


foundation when half the children 


of the world have 


: 


1 other nations. Iceland turned — or 


/ man, woman and child in | 
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of AOA-UNAG, recently said, peace is on a very shaky | 


You Get a Bigger 


Telephone Package 
Than Ever Before 


Wrex you buy telephone service 
you buy a great big package of 
comvenience, safety, happiness and 
achievement all wrapped into one. 
More minutes in the day. More 
things done, more easily. 

You buy contacts with people 
—a quick, dependable, econom- 
ical way of keeping in touch with 
_ almost everybody, everywhere. 


ean, 


You now get a bigger package 
than ever because there are more 
telephones than ever. 

In the three years since the war, 
we've added nearly 9,000,000 new 
Bell telephones —an increase 
of 40%. 

Many of these new telephones 


are right in your city, town or 
neighborhood. They are friends, 


‘ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


relatives, neighbors, doctors, 
nurses, stores, offices: a larger 
world within your reach. The value 
of your own telephone has in- 
creased because you can call so 
many more people — and so many 
more can call you. 

It’sa big package, this telephone 
package, and it keeps on getting 
bigger day by day. 


Among Ourselves 


GRAND 
against 


HEN ON JULY 20, A FEDERAL 
W jury returned indictments 
twelve of the leading American Communh- 
ists, the article by Louise Fargo Brown 
(page 366) was already on the press. 
The charge against the Communists 1n 
both the blanket indictment and the in- 
uividual indictments is that of organizing 
and being members of “a society, group 
and assembly of persons who teach and 
advocate the overthrow and destruction of 
the government of the United States by 
force and violence. . .” 

At this writing none of the facts gathered 
by the grand jury in its thirteen-month 
investigation are available. But on their 
face, the indictments raise the crucial issue 
of civil liberties. If this is the indictment 
of people merely because they are Com- 
munists, then this is persecution in the his- 
torical sense’ in which Miss Brown uses 
that ugly word—the attempt to punish men 
for the opinions they hold. The line which 
all lovers of liberty guard is the line be- 
tween punishment for beliefs and punish- 
ment for overt acts. It is that distinction 
which must be kept in mind as the case 
of the twelve Communists proceeds. 


ONE OF THE FEW DELEGATES TO THE DerMo- 
cratic National Convention to emerge 
from that confusion with increased stature 
was Hubert H. Humphrey, Jr. of Minne- 
apolis. This could have been no surprise 
to Survey Graphic readers. Through Brad- 
ley Morrison’s lively article in the June 
issue, they had had a chance to meet the 
former professor of political science who, 
at thirty-seven has been twice elected mayor 
of his city, and who is now a candidate for 
joseph H. Ball’s seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Mayor Humphrey, who is also national 
vice chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, was a leader both in the 
108-member resolutions committee, and on 
the floor of the convention. His was one 
of the clear informed voice rising above 
the tumult of overheated emotions to speak 
on behalf of human rights and “progres- 
sive democracy,” and his skillful hand 
was instrumental in shaping and securing 
final support for a specific civil rights 
plank in the party’s 1948 platform. 
Humphrey at Philadelphia was very much 
“the prairie cyclone” portrayed in these 
pages a few weeks before the convention. 


Tue Board oF SUPERINTENDENTs or NEW 
York has decided unanimously to ban our 
esteemed contemporary, The Nation, from 
the libraries of the city’s schools. Their 
reason was the publication of a series of 
articles on the Roman Catholic Church, 
written by Paul Blanshard, former com- 
missioner of investigations and accounts 
under Mayor F. H. La Guardia. The ar- 
ticles dealt with the activities of the 
church in such fields as medicine, sci- 
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ence, education and censorship. 

In a statement commenting on the 
Board’s action, Dr. William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools, said, “Since instruction 
in sectarian religion is forbidden by law 
in the public schools, how can one justify 
introducing attacks on sectarian religion in 
the public schools? The Board of Super- 
intendents’ primary concern with Mr. Blan- 
shard’s articles is their effect on students. 
Students, whatever their faith, may well 
wonder why articles which attack the reli- 
gious beliefs of any of their classmates 
are made available-in school.” 

Freda Kirchwey, editor and publisher of 
The Nation, contended that the articles 
“were not attacks upon faith,” but that 
they dealt with “subjects of legitimate secu- 
lar interest.” She said that the articles 
were “sober” and “carefully written.” She 
added, “—we have always advocated full 


equality for adherents of all faiths in every. 


field of political, social and educational ac- 
tivity. This does not mean, however that 
. .. The Nation will refrain from criticiz- 
ing doctrines or tendencies damaging to 
the welfare of the people as a whole, even 
if they emanate from an_ institution of 
organized religion.” 
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The action of the Board of Superin- 
tendents has been widely criticized by edu- 
cational, religious, civic and labor groups, 
many of which are demanding that the 
controversy be thrashed out in a_ public 
hearing. Survey Graphic hereby goes on 
record as taking its position on the side of 
unrestricted circulation of sincerely pre- 
sented discussions—such as the, Blanshard 
articles. 


Now coMEs WoRD OF ANOTHER GROUP OF 
traveling students, to be added to the many 
described in an article on “Today’s Peri- 
patetic Scholars” in the June issue. This 
time it is eight adult German youth lead- 
ers, who are coming to the United States 
in the late summer to stay six to ten 


months. With funds provided by one of 


the foundations, the students will follow in- 
dividual programs in summer camps, col- 


_leges and schools of social work, with spe- 
cial emphasis on field work. At the re-_ 
quest of the Military Government in Ger- 


many, the youth division of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly has accepted re- 


-sponsibility for the project, and ‘its twenty- 


two agencies are being asked to provide 
opportunities for training and observation. 
Se Se Oe LE 
and printed 
Editorial 
8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
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The New Oracle 


Public opinion polls today are the exalted yardsticks of America’s mass mind, 


with politicians jumping accordingly, but the pay off is still election day. 


O NE OF THE FUNNIEST SCENES IN A 

| current Broadway hit “Inside 

USA,” concerns a family beset by 
public opinion polls. Every few min- 
utes young men pop through the win- 
dows and doors to disturb the tran- 
quility of a suburban home and ask 
what the family’s favorite breakfast 
food is or what Mr. and Mrs. think 
about almost anything there is to think 
about. This is plain farce, but it has 
its roots in modern life. For the pub- 
lic opinion poll has become as much 
a part of the American scene as the 
corner drug store—a fact which would 
be worthy of only brief observation if 
it were not for the halo of authority 
that surrounds the findings of opin- 
ion takers. The casual and unpre- 
meditated replies of busy people to 
Mr. Gallup’s and Mr. Roper’s leg- 
men have become _lodestars by 

_ which our statesmen attempt to guide 
the nation through increasingly dan- 
gerous shoals. 

This year we are faced with an 
election in which we shall pick those 
_ men who will be at our nation’s helm 
through one of the most critical pe- 
 tiods in our history. How shall we 
make this choice? Shall we stampede 

according to what other people 
- thought the day the Gallup man hap- 
/ pened around—or shall we demand 
_ facts and use our own in- 
telligence to weigh issues 
and men? And what will 
che candidates who offer 
- themselves as our leaders 


do? Will they judge — 
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WALDO R. BROWNE 


great political issues on their merits 
or will they change their minds with 
the waving curve of public opinion as 
the statisticians figure it out? Will 
they let straw votes replace wisdom 
as a guide to soul searching? Will 
they be satesmen or chameleons? We 
shall see. But in the meantime, let us 
be aware of what is happening, and 
of the responsibilty of each person in 
a democracy to do his own thinking. 


A FUTURE VEBLEN OR PaRRINGTON, 
engaged in retrospective study of. 
present-day American mores, will un- 
doubtedly attach large significance to 
our national apotheosis of the public 
opinion poll. No other phenomenon 
of similar recent origin, except per- 
haps the comic strip, has entered more 
firmly into popular favor, and no 
other now seems to exercise a more 
potent influence upon the social and 
political attitudes of our citizenry 
than this device for estimating group 
opinion by calculations based upon a 
relatively few actual expressions of in- 
dividual opinion within the group. 
Ever more widely and confidently, 
the results of opinion polling are ac- 
cepted as final adjudication on the 


merits of every sort of question or _ 
problem or issue—not merely by the . 


—By a political and literary journalist who is also the 

author of several books, among them, “Leviathan in 
_ Crisis,” published in 1946. Mr. Browne was once editor 
of The Dial and literary editor of The Nation. 


indiscriminate public but by journal- 

ists, educators, politicians, industrial- 

ists, men and women in every field 

of specialized activity, who turn for 

light and leading to those results with 

scarcely less implicit faith than that 

with which the ancient Greeks turned 

to their Delphian oracle or primitive | 
peoples still turn to their magic 

charms and incantations. 

And apparently bolstered by this 
spectacular success in the land of its 
origin, the plan is now reaching out 
to important conquests abroad. At 
Williams College late last year, some 
two hundred “public opinion analysts” 
from thirteen countries assembled in a 
second International Conference on 
Public Opinion Research, and were 
told by one of their number that “ in 
the short space of eleven years” opin- 
ion polls “have spread over the world 
and become the mouthpieces of mil- 
lions in the strengthening of demo- 
cratic processes.” In Great Britain re- 
cently a poll was taken on the British- 
public’s “preference” among the 
present American presidential candi- 
dates—an irrelevancy to say the least. 

That the opinion poll is occasion- 
ally effective in strengthening or as- 
sisting the “democratic processes” 
may readily be granted. But for the 
most part, its usefulness and even its 
.basic validity are open to 

serious challenge. Cer- 

tainly many of the claims 

_ made for it rest upon ex- 
tremely dubious assump- 
tions. 


2 Ty 2 Wet Pace 


Particularly suspect is an assump- 
tion concerning the nature of opinion 
itself which is fundamental to the 
entire plan or method. Despite all 
efforts to endow it with the attributes 
of godhead, opinion is 
by definition a rather 
poor thing, being | no 
more) than) | belief 
stronger than impres- 
sion, less strong than 
positive knowledge.” In 
the abstract, as usually 
in reality, it is devoid 
of inherent value and 
authority. It can be the 
expression of ignorance 
as well as of intelli- 
gence, but in either case 
its determining charac- 
teristic is incertitude. 

Milton’s remark that 
“opinion in good men is but knowl- 
edge in the making” affirms an ideal 
seldom realized. With the great gen- 
erality of men, whether good or. bad, 
opinion commonly serves as a decep- 
tive and pretentious substitute for 
knowledge. Rather than a product of 
objective reasoning based on authentic 
data, it is far more often pure preju- 
dice, the result of susceptibility to sug- 
gestion in the particular social, politi- 
cal, economic, and religious groups to 
which we variously belong and the 
mediums of communication which re- 
flect the prevailing folkways of such 
groups. Its essentially inferior charac- 
ter is nicely denoted in the adjective 
“opionated,” applied always in a dero- 
gatory sense to one who is possessed of 
many opinions and is tenacious in 
maintaining them. Yet to be opin- 
ionated is perhaps the commonest of 
human failings—as this passage from 
Sir Wilfred Trotter’s “Instincts of the 
Herd In Peace and War” testifies: 


If we examine the mental furniture 
of the average man, we shall find it 
made up of a vast number of judgments 
of a very precise kind upon ‘subjects of 
very great variety, complexity, and diff- 
culty. He will have fairly settled views 
upon the origin and nature of the uni- 
verse, and upon what he will probably 
call its meaning; he will have conclu- 
sions as to what is to happen to him 
at death and after, as to what is and 


what should be the basis of conduct. - 


He will know how the country should 
be governed, and why it is going to the 
dogs, why this piece of legislation is 
good and that bad. He will have strong 
views upon military and naval strategy, 
the principles of taxation, the use of al- 
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cohol and vaccination, the treatment of 
influenza, the prevention of hydropho- 
bia, upon municipal trading, the teach- 
ing of Greek, upon what is permissible 
in art, satisfactory in literature, and 
hopeful in science. 

The bulk of such opin- 
ions must necessarily be 
without rational _ basis, 
since many of them are 
concerned with problems 
admitted by the expert to 
be still unsolved, while as 
to the rest it is clear that 
the training and exper- 
lence of no average man 
can qualify him to have 
any opinion upon them 
at all. The rational 
method adequately used 
would have told him 
that on the great major- 
ity of these questions there could be for 
him but one attitu’e—that of suspended 
judgment. 


ele THE PROFESSIONAL POLLSTER 
might admit the force of this in 
respect to individual opinion, he 
would no doubt deny its pertinency to 
group opinion, the revelation of which 
is his specialty. At any rate, his ac- 
tivities are based upon the theory that 
group “sampling” in a single “sur- 
vey,” under the “cross-sectional” 
method of giving representation to the 
members of as many different 
“classes” or professions and over as 
broad a geographical area as possible, 
will neutralize or nullify the obvious 
fallibility of individual opinion, so as 
to produce a valid and useful result. 
But this is, in effect, to ascribe powers 
of alchemy to the multiplication table. 

However combined in whatever 
number and variety of constituent 
vocal units, opinion is still opinion— 
at best an uncertain, part way refuge 
on the rugged path to truth, at worst 
a formidable road block across the 
path. Ignorance and prejudice are 
common to virtually everyone in vary- 
ing degree and with respect to vary- 
ing subject-matter. For example, Mr. 
A may be an expert automobile me- 
chanic, Mrs. B a skillful housewife, 


_Mr. C a successful business man, Mr. 


D a clever lawyer, and Professor E an 
able educator; yet the competency of 
each in his own special field fails to 
provide assurance or even likelihood 
that all five are not sadly uninformed 
about international politics or defi- 
nitely prejudiced about racial equality, 


in which case their collective opinion © 


on any question involving these latter 
subjects would be as intrinsically 
worthless as their individual opinions. 

The results of a poll on the query 
“Can Modern Engine Design Be 
Radically Improved?” conducted ex- 
clusively among automobile mechanics 
or one on the question “Is the Deep- 
Freeze Process Likely to Supersede 
Home Canning?” conducted exclus- 
ively among housewives (to go no 
further in the above list) would have 
genuine value, as an expression ot 
group judgment based upon special- 
ized knowledge. But the presump- 
tion that members of these same 
groups are also qualified to answer 
such a question as “Is Russia a Men- 
ace to World Peace?” and that their 
individual answers acquire special 
authority when combined to form a 
group answer is naive. 

A prominent symptom in mental 
disorder of the manic-depressive type 
is the patient’s demand for a plain 
“yes” or “no” answer to every sort ot 
question. He is bewildered and often 
highly irritated by reservations of 
qualifications, the reasoned weighing 
of conflicting factors and alternative 
courses involved in any situation or 
problem. It might well be argued 
that the current popularity of opinion 
polls is an alarming indication that 
we are rapidly becoming a nation of 
manic-depressives. And indeed, ag 
the larger problems of human rela- 
tionship ominously increase in magni- 
tude, complexity, and urgency, it is 
small wonder that the common man 
should seek refuge in the seeming 
certitude of plain “yes” and “no” 
answers to the riddles of fate. 


ale REFUGE, HOWEVER, IS ONLY AN ES- 
capist’s dream, for the riddles of 
fate can never be so simply solved. 
Except for their occasional indirect or 
incidental workings, it is doubtful 
whether the public opinion polls of 
the past decade have brought us 
noticeably nearer to sound solution of 
any vital social or political problems 
of our time. Such solution can derive 
only from thorough understanding, 
which. is unfortunately dependent 
upon mental capacities and attributes 
that very few persons possess. 

To the charge of failing to provide 
solutions, the opinion analyst will re- 
ply that this is not his direct aim or 


function—that he attempts no more ~ 


than the definite disclosure of current 
trends and attitudes in public opinion. 
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months ago, which indi- 


Nonetheless, he claims for the general 
or collective effects of his device such 
qualities as must necessarily lead to 
sound solutions. The “ten major 
contributions of polling to demo- 
cracy” have been summarized as:— 


Providing political leaders with a 
more accurate gauge of public opinion; 
speeding up the processes of democracy; 
showing that common people do make 
sound decisions; rekindling, strengthen- 
ing, and fortifying the belief in the 
soundness of democracy; focusing atten- 
tion on major issues; uncovering areas 
of ignorance; providing facts for public 
administration; raising obstacles to ma- 
chine politics; showing that voters are 
not motivated by self-interest; providing 
the only check om pressure groups. 


Some of these claims are little more 
than rhetorical abstractions, incapable 
of proof or disproof. But the poll 
sometimes does perform a service in 
“providing political leaders with a 
more accurate gauge of public opin- 
ion;” it is sometimes, though far from 
invariably, successful in “raising ob- 
stacles to machine politics;” and at 
least in matters of closest public con- 
cern it provides one form of “check 
on pressure groups.” 


As the last two func- 
tions are especially desir- 
able much may be for- 
given the opinion poll for 
its occasional contribution 
to the discomfiture of ma- 
chine politicians and the 
grosser sort of pressure 
groups. “Uncovering ar- 
eas of ignorance” must 
be accounted a negative 
and rather superfluous 
function. Yet it is well 
that the specific subject 
and extent of the ignor- 
ance should be revealed 
whenever possible—as in 
a cross sectional poll of 
six million American 
farmers, conducted a few 


cated that more than half 
of them had never heard 
of the Marshall Plan, and 
among the others only 
about one in ten had a 
correct conception of it. 

The claim that “pro- 
viding political leaders 
with a more accurate 
gauge of public opinion” 
is a major contribu- 
tion to democracy as- 
sumes that prompt and 
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revision of the pollster’s hip pock 


effective legislative action with. respect 
to important public matters is thereby 
ensured or at least directly assisted. 
This is a premise which no realistic 
student of affairs could grant. 


ik cane RECORDED HISTORY, IN 
every country, majority opinion has 
at one time or another supported 
many flagrant evils and injustices; and 
political leaders have been notably 
prone to place personal and party in- 
terest above the general or public in- 
terest. While these truisms of course 
do not justify the sweeping assertion 
that majority opinion is usually 
wrong and political leaders are usu- 
ally venal, they make it impossible to 
accept the broad basic assumptions 
stated above, which could be valid 
only in some yet unattained Utopia. 

Moreover, is it not fundamental in 
democratic theory, however, we may 
diverge in practice, that persons chosen 
for high public office should be of 
courageously independent character, 
able and willing to resist majority 
opinion when they deem it to be 
wrong, and uncompromising in a 
proper concern for minority opinion? 


SOMEBODY OUGHT TO TAKE A POLL ON THIS 


| REPRESENT THE: 
INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 
OF OPINION. WITH THE 
WORLD THE KIND OF PLACE 
THAT TiS, HOW DO You 
FEEL ABOLT THE IDEA 

OF BEING BORN? 


This cartoon by Herblock, then with NEA Service, was published by 
the Survey Midmonthly in September, 1939 and—with only a slight 


et scroll—is even more timely today. 


Certainly our sincere homage is paid 
to those in the past who have shown 
such qualities; while the time-servers, 
the conformers and trimmers to the 
shifting currents of prevailing opin- 
ion, have for the most part passed 
into permanent oblivion. Even today 
the foremost assertion of every candi- 
date in this election year is that he 
can and will provide bold, vigorous 
and imaginative leadership in gov- 
ernment. Yet if the implicit assump- 
tions of opinion worship are accepted, 
our election officials need be little 
more than animated sounding boards, 
automatically transmuting the voice of 
majority opinion into political action. 
Elevated to a position of supreme au- 
thority, the public opinion poll would 
substitute a weather vane and an ear 
trumpet in place of the eagle and the 
arrows in our national insignia. 


In relation at least to problems and 
issues of particular importance, most 
persons competent enough to gain 
high office seldom need “a more ac- 
curate gauge of public opinion” than 
their own common knowledge. Every 
political leader today must surely be 
aware of the universal popular de- 
mand for international 
peace, lower prices, ade- 
quate housing, increased 
educational and_ public 
health facilities, extended 
social insurance, and 
other essentials. Yet quite 
apart from popular de- 
mand all such matters 
when brought into the 
realm of “practical poli- 
tics” are heavily charged 
with considerations which 
the political leader, if he 
is also a shrewd _ politi- 
cian, feels bound to take 
into account. Until a 
“public issue” becomes a 
“party issue” it stands no 
great chance of receiving 
legislative attention, and 
even then it is commonly 
dealt with not so much 
on its own merits as with 
reference to various spe- 
cial or group interests un- 
related to the general 
public interest. Thus the » 
belief that immediate and 
effective legislative action 
must necessarily result 
from indication of major- 
ity desire for action is 


(Continued on page 376) 
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The Great Teacher that Teaches Nothing 


A historian shows that “the price is higher than we think.” 
Can this country afford the cost of heresy-hunting? 


oe De LESSONS OF HISTORY” IS A 
well worn phrase. Who has 
learned those lessons? History is often 
referred to as “The Great Teacher.” 
She may have earned the title by her 
skillful use of the pedagogical device 
of repetition, and by the clarity and 
cogency of her demonstrations, but 
where is that essential mark of the 
successful teacher, the pupils who ap- 
ply what they have been taught? 

Some of the frequently repeated les- 
sons of history lie in the field of ideas 
—ideas considered dangerous because 
they challenge accepted institutions 
and beliefs. In the face of such a 
challenge the response of established 
authority is always the same: Sup- 
press these ideas. Hunt down the 
scandalous persons who hold them. 
Warn the public. Drive the wolves 
from the flock. The public becomes 
terrified, and the -hunt is on. 

Ideas are like a non-filterable virus: 
they divide and conquer. At first 
known only to a few, they soon are 
on everybody’s lips. The hue and 
cry has attracted wide attention to 
them. If it lasts long enough they 
may be driven underground, but they 
emerge later, possibly in changed 
form, but no less dangerous. Some- 
times by relentless pressure an area 
has been kept uninfected for a long 
period, but in the atmosphere engen- 
dered by persecution no ideas can 
grow, and the region remains sterile, 
an enclave of backwardness. 

The pattern is today taking the 
shape of the Red Menace. The popu- 
lar mood has been thus appraised: 
“The consensus in the country today 
is that we can no longer afford to let 
people think as they choose.” In other 
words, we are so afraid of Commun- 
ism that we abandon our tradition of 
freedom. 

Those who preach this 
peril are afraidvof a set of 
ideas—just as were those 
who tried to wipe out 
the early Christians, the 
Waldenses, the Lollards, 
the Anabaptists, Roman 
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Catholics, Mormons, <Abolitionists. 
Each of these groups in its day was 
stigmatized as a threat to society. 
Most were accused of immoral prac- 
tices; all held ideas — usually ideas 
about property—which, if carried out, 
threatened to change some accepted 
ways of life. All these groups sur- 
vived persecution; none is considered 
today to have caused the injuries so 
much dreaded. 


Nua IT 1s THE COMMUNISTS WHO 
are enemies of society. Like some of 
those earlier groups, the Communists 
hold out the possibility of a world in 
which none will be poor and all will 
be free. Their notions about how this 
brave new world could be built are 
tied up in such a web of Marxian 
dogma that they can make no prog- 
ress except in a society where stan- 
dards of living are depressed below 
anything conceivable to Americans. ’ 

They do not and cannot carry con- 
viction in this country. Even among 
our most extreme depressed group, 
the Negroes, their campaign has been 
a notable failure. Fear of Commun- 
ism here has no basis in fact, unless 
it is tied up with a fear that Soviet 
Russia will try to force its system 
upon us by armed might. 

After the war, Americans recog- 
nized that Russia must have either 
security guaranteed by the United Na- 
tions or security through arrangements 
with its neighbors. Its terrible toll 
of war casualties and the devastation 
of its territory evoked great sympathy. 

Even after the first moves in 
the game of power politics with Rus- 
sia, it was widely realized that such 
a game could be ended peaceably only 
if played in an atmosphere reasonably 


. 


—By a professor emeritus of history at Vassar College, - 
a scholar who has won distinction in this country, 
London, Geneva, and Zurich. Dr. Brown taught at 
Wellesley and at the University of Nevada before 
gomg to Vassar, with which she has bee 
for nearly thirty years, 
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free from fear and suspicion. What 
forces suddenly fogged the atmos- 
phere with suspicion and fear? 

It is more complicated to do busi- 
ness with communist than with cap- 
italist states, but Americans have been 
trading successfully with the USSR 
for almost thirty years. Anti-Com- 
munist agitation here began with the 
Bolshevik Revolution. It was rooted 
in fear for the capitalist system; in the 
belief (recently embodied in the Taft- 
Hartley Act) that unions would be 
more responsible if there were no 
Communist leaders in the labor move- 
ment. These sentiments were not at 
an inflamed level, and there was little 
attention paid to Cassandras like W. 
Cle Bullitt, “W. L. @ White Eugene 
Lyons, George H. Earle. There was 
a widespread revulsion of horror at 
the reckless suggestion that we had 
better embark on a “preventive war” 
while we alone had atomic bombs. 

One key to the change of sentiment 
is to be found in Communism’s habit 
of becoming a creed, and absorbing 
the faith and loyalty usually reserved 
for religion. Although Soviet Russia 
has changed her official policy from 
suppression to toleration, and reliable 
witnesses have testified that this is the 
policy of Communist Yugoslavia, the 
fact remains that Communist govern- 
ments give to religion only toleration, 
not support. Something like a cru- 
sade against Communism has been 
launched by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and it has spilled over into 
non-Catholic circles. Naturally Rus- 
sia is the chief target. 

Powerful allies are being sought in 
this campaign. It was not by accident 
that an exchange of letters between 
President Truman and Pope Pius was 
represented widely in the headlines as 
an alliance between Pope 


Communism. Yet to fight 
ideas is not one of the 
functions of our Presi- 
dent. The Constitution 
which he has sworn 
to uphold guarantees the 


and President to fight — 


“ 


free circulation of ideas at home, and 
we stultify ourselves if-we try to sup- 
press ideas abroad. As Americans, 
we may deplore the totalitarian prac- 
tices of the Russians, but we have no 
business to make their political philo- 
sophy an international issue. 

We need to analyze the anti-Com- 
munism crusade. When the Knights 
of Columbus publish advertisements 
attacking Communism we can evalu- 
ate them, but when a radio com- 
mentator day after day rails against 
the USSR it is not so easy to discover 
whether he speaks from conviction or 
as an unthinking participant in a cru- 
sade against ideas. If the American 
tradition of the right of the individual 
to make his own decisions is to sur- 
vive—and it is as dear to the thought- 
ful Catholic as to anyone—it must be 
remembered that the tradition grew 
out of the struggle for political, as 
well as religious, freedom. 

We are told that the “heresy” of 
discussing controversial issues—politi- 
cal, economic, social, historic—has 
spread to the schools, and that the 
Communists are to blame. Many 
school systems are being stampeded 
into suppressive action; schoolboards 
and college officials are banning lec- 
turers, books, magazines, and are re- 
vising teachers’ training courses. 

The question now is whether we 
can afford the price of heresy-hunting. 


Biz PRICE IS HIGHER THAN WE THINK. 
Techniques have changed since his- 
tory’s earlier lessons in this grim fact. 
We are not invited to the spectacle of 
a2 Communist being burned at the 
stake in Union Square, or thrown to 
the lions. Instead, we are asked to 
look on while individuals suspected of 
association with Communists are de- 
prived of their means of livelihood 
and their posibilities of usefulness to 
society. The Taft-Hartley and Smith 
Acts and the Mundt-Nixon bill em- 
body not only the doctrine of guilt by 
association but the doctrine that citi- 
zens may be deprived of important 
rights as a penalty for holding certain 
opinions. We have seen official investi- 
gators persuade the movie industry to 
“purge” itself of men whose sole of- 
fense was to refuse to answer ques- 
tions as to their political affiliations. 

The price of heresy-hunting is the 
creation of intellectual vacuums which 
fear and hatred hasten to fill. In the 
atmosphere of persecution, speculation 
which might be fruitful dies unut- 
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“Clear and Present Danger” 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, sustaining the Espionage Act of 1917, 
as a wartime measure, said: “The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as 
to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent.” The reader may 
apply this rule of:‘‘clear and present danger” to current heresy hunting: 

Mundt-Nixon bill, requiring Communists to register as foreign agents, 
was passed by the House, 319 to 38. Its sponsors have announced that 
it will be reintroduced in the next regular session of Congress. 

President Truman’s blanket order initiating a “loyalty check” of all 
federal employes in all departments except State, Army, Navy, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Publication of the Attorney General’s blacklists of subversive organi- 
zations. 

The Condon case. Director of the Bureau of Standards, branded by 
Chairman Thomas of the House Un-American Activities Committee as 
“one of the weakest links in our atomic security” and an associate of 
“alleged Soviet espionage agents.” Although denied a hearing by the 
committee, Dr, Condon was exonerated completely by the Commerce 


Island. 


can Labor Party congressman. 


The United 


tered on the tongue. 
States is one of the great powers to- 
day partly because of its natural re- 
sources but chiefly because the Ameri- 
can tradition of freedom has allowed 
everyone to contribute his ideas to the 


common store. Some of the most 
useful Americans come from families 
that left Europe to escape death or 
persecution because of their revolu- 
tionary opinions. When flurries of 
fear have led to efforts to suppress 
ideas, we have always been brought 
to our senses by the efforts of citizens 
true to the tradition of freedom. _ 
Today, we have reached one of 
these danger spots. Men who hold 
to the principle of authority, who in 
their hearts fear the democratic tradi- 
tion, have the public ear. And these 
men insist that “nonsense” about 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear must be swept out as so much 
rubbish. ‘There is a red tinge about 
such ideas. The old bogey of the 
Russian with the bomb which fright- 
ened earlier generations has been in- 
voked, only now the beard has been 
replaced by a handle-bar mustache. 
The FBI invetigators inquire at col- 
leges and universities whether men 
and women applying for government 
positions belonged to radical organiza- 


Department’s Loyalty Board and by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Ouster from Hollywood jobs of ten film writers and executives after 
their refusal to answer whether they were or were not Communists at 
hearing before the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
Mme. Joliot-Curie, wife of a French Communist, ,detained at Ellis 


Passports denied to a reporter for the Daily Worker and to an Ameri- 
Hearings of disloyalty charges against Oak Ridge atomic laboratory 


scientists, two of whom were suspended. The charges were based on 
anonymous accusations, not made under oath. 


tions when they were students perhaps 
twenty years ago. We seem to be 
preparing to demonstrate that one of 
history’s greatest lessons is still un- 
learned, perhaps the most tragic dem- 
onstration ever made. That is the 
sense in which we are in danger. 
The current efforts to suppress 
Communism—if history is a guide— 
will not succeed. In this country it 
may be forced underground, where 
its activities cannot be followed and 
estimated. Persecution’s usual effects 


‘on intellectual activity are already ob- 


servable. The government is finding 
it difficult to persuade competent sci- 
entists to fill essential positions in view 
of the number of men and women 
who have been dropped on evidence 
supplied by the FBI. Conformity and 
mediocrity are valued above vision. 

The threat of world chaos demands 
the mobilization of American intel- 
lectual resources as well as material 
resources. This is not the time to em- 
bark on a witch hunt which will serve 
to seal the lips and blind the eyes of 
any American who can see beyond the 
mists of partisanship and through the 
fog of prejudice. It is the time to 
shake off the dread of creeping bogeys 
and face our destiny. It is not in our 
tradition to walk with fear. 
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Sculpture 


Under the Trees 


LAMENT. William Zorach 


KNITTER Ellen Key-Oberg 
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The possibilities of sculpture in the landscape out of doors—at 
least as natural as a billboard—are emphasized by the summer show 
of the Sculptors Guild at the edge of Washington Square, New York. 
Pictured on these pages are four items from its infinite variety of style, 
subject, tone, material and spirit. Their moods appeal to the conven- 
tional as well as the experimental, to the quiet along with the challeng- 
ing. Shown out of doors with the sun, the clouds, the trees and winds 
constantly adding a luminous vitality, the pieces themselves come to 
life instead of being drowned by flood lights or subdued by a gallery’s 
correctness. The demonstration of this outdoor movement was one o 
the reasons for exhibiting in the open air, a reminder of the benefit to 
communities fron: the location of sculpture in public places. 


Nina Winkel 


Photos: Lament courtesy of The Down- 
town Galleries; Stallion, Soichi Sunami 
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The Economic Future of the Family 


Changing ways of providing medical care, old age security, child welfare, 
to bring these and other essentials within the reach of every family 


S WE LOOK BACK ON THE LAST 
A one hundred years we cannot 
but be impressed by the vast improve- 
ment that has taken place in the eco- 
nomic well-being of the mass of 
American families. 

We see this most clearly when we 
look back to the “untold impoverish- 
ment, vagrancy and mendicancy,” the 
utter and apparently hopeless poverty 
of the 1840's, and contrast it with the 
condition of those whom we call the 
underprivileged at the present time. 
It is not merely that, typically, such 
stark unrelieved poverty no longer ex- 
ists, that bare unmitigated poverty is 
on its way out. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that many of our 
cities and states now define destitu- 
tion in terms that, one hundred years 
ago, would have embraced a very sub- 
stantial part of the population. 

As we look ahead to the next hun- 
dred years, we have many reasons for 
optimism concerning the economic 
welfare of American families. 

First, the tide of economic develop- 
ment is with us and not against us. 
Barring the most inexcusable national 
stupidity there is no reason why we 
should not be able to maintain and 
even improve upon the steady in- 
crease in productivity which during 
the past ninety years has averaged 18 
percent per decade. The economists 
and statisticians tell us that the trend 
of national income is steadily upward, 
and is likely to increase to $106,000,- 
000,000 in 1950, to $122,- 
000,000,000 in 1960, as 
compared with $77,600,- 
000,000 in 1940, allowing 
for all price changes. This 
is an increase in income 
of over 36 percent against 
a population increase of 
15 percent. Further, we 
are today the ‘possessors 
of powerful social tools 
with which to attack 
some of the more serious 
obstacles to family well- 
being, such as the discon- 
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tinuity of income and the dispropor- 
tion between family income and size. 

Finally, we know today much more 
about the nature of our problem. 
Economic science has made great 
strides in the last twenty years, espe- 
cially in analyzing the forces making 
for the utilization of our resources, 
though whether we shall have the 
courage and fortitude to apply the 
knowledge is another matter. More- 
over, we are armed with a vastly 
greater body of specific information. 
These more exact data are powerful 
weapons to have in our armory in the 
fight against ignorance and_ indif- 
ference. 

We can today meet vague assertions 
with concrete facts. Even the most 
complacent optimists, for example, 
have been sobered by the statistical 
fact that in 1935, 25 percent and in 
1941, 15 percent of the consumer 
units in the nation existed on cash 
incomes of less than $500 a year. 

Such demonstrations move men to 
action, where the general statement 
that “there is still a lot of poverty in 
the country” leaves them cold. Per- 
sons dependent on social security in- 
come are not a class apart. The actual 
records show that in the depth of the 
depression in the 1930's, these num- 
bered 29,900,000 and even today there 
are well over 7,000,000 who are de- 
pendent, in full or in part, on one or 
another of our social security pro- 
grams. In addition, there are more 


—This article is based on an address delivered at a 
symposium on Human Relations in Science and 
Practice as part of the celebration earlier in this year 
of the 100th anniversary of the Community Service 
Society of New York. The symposia papers as a whole 
are to be published in book form early next year. The 
author, an economist and professor in the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, has been 
especially interested in social legislation. She was a 
consultant to the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security and was director of research for the Com- 
mittee on Long Range Work and Reli 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
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than 2,500,000 disabled veterans and 
their survivors. But today it can be 
said generally that those who are con- 
cerned about the welfare of families 
need no longer feel oppressed by the 
deadweight of absolute and uncon- 
trollable poverty. 

The social history of the last hund- 
red years has been the story of the 
progressive development of conscious 
control and social inventions, whereby 
we have aimed to reap the maximum 
gains from our increasing productivity 
while protecting ourselves against as 
many as possible of its adverse con- 
sequences. 


WV HERE DIRE POVERTY STILL EXISTS 
today is it largely due to our 
own failure to take full advantage of 
our available social controls and our 
new social welfare techniques. It is 
with developments of controls and 
techniques in the future, and with our 
expanding philosophy, that this dis- 
cussion will concern itself. 

We cannot now sit back with folded 
hands and be thankful that the prob- 
lem of poverty has been overcome. 
There is much to do,.and new chal- 
lenges to our ingenuity and courage 
still face us. We have still to ex- 
ploit to the full the social techniques 
at our disposal. In-the economic field 
we have yet to complete the reform 
of our social security system. At the 
very least, we should bring it up to 
the levels in other coun- 
tries, notably Great Brit- 


is shameful that we in 
America cannot yet say 
every American has ac- 
cess to some form of 


cial insurance or public 
assistance. We shall have 


lem of the economic posi- 
tion of members of large, 
or even of moderately 


ain and New Zealand. It _ 


basic economic security 
whether it be through so-_ 


to tackle also, the prob- _ 


large families. 

I am not sure that we could im- 
mediately take over the institution of 
children’s allowances in its entirety. 
This system whereby cash payment 
‘from the general reve- 
‘nues, without any test of 
‘need, are made to all 
families in proportion to 
the number of children, 
has proved most valuable 
elsewhere. But whether 

we handle the problem 
‘through this method or 
| through an expansion of 
subsidized consumption, 
'or free goods and serv- 
ices, or by some as yet 
uninvented social tech- 
nique, we cannot evade 
the problem of the effect 
of large families if we 
care about the economic 
welfare of families. Here 
again, it is curious that America, 
whose interest in child welfare is 
world-renowned should have been so 
neglectful of this aspect of family 
well-being and so unresponsive to the 
astonishing progress that has been 
made in other countries. In my view 
it should be one of our major aims for 
the next hundred years. 

There are certain of the less desir- 
able by-products of our progress, 
furthermore, which we must more 
vigorously tackle. The income prob- 
lem of the aged undoubtedly can be 
handled by techniques already at our 
disposal, though there are. still some 
issues we have not yet fully resolved, 
such as the question of appropriate 
living standards for such a large non- 
productive segment of the population, 
and the question of whether our social 
policies should be devised to encour- 
age or discourage people from work- 
ing after a certain age. But income 
security is only one element in the 
welfare of this large group, and eco- 
nomic developments bring in their 
turn other and as yet unsolved prob- 

_lems of housing, personal services and 
appropriate occupation during the 
years beyond the age of sixty-five. 

In the next hundred years, similarly, 
we must discover some means of en- 


_abling the average family to secure 


those services, notably medical and 
psychiatric, whose cost is prohibitive 
if concentrated on the individual but 
bearable if spread among all those 
who are exposed to the risk. 

The growth of our national income 
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and the success we have already 
achieved in the abolition of poverty, 
present us in turn with new chal- 
lenges. For in the course of years our 
concept of poverty itself has changed 


and our measure of what contitutes 
an acceptable minimum standard of 
living has become more liberal. It is 
here that we must be alert to see that 
there is no unjustifiable lag either in 
the revision of that standard as the 
wealth of the country increases or in 
its incorporation into public policy. 
The standard of living for public aid 
recipients that was acceptable in 1900 
when the national income was $345 
per capita is not appropriate to 1950 
when the income per capita will av- 
erage $730 (at 1940 prices). 


v4 E MUST BE ALERT TO RAISE OUR 


sights in yet another way. In the 
measure that we succeed in holding 
families up to the prevailing accept- 
able minimum standard, our focus 


must shift from the so-called under-. 


privileged to a concern about the liv- 
ing conditions of a much wider seg- 
ment of the population. For this 
minimum level of health and decency 
is nothing to boast about, and im- 
mediately above it exists a large group 
whose standard of living still falls 
short of what is consistent with the 
high level of our national output. 
Welfare activities originally centered 
around the so-called destitute groups, 


but we must recognize the great so- 


cial undesirability and popular inac- 
ceptability of a policy which provides 
superior services of a kind. needed by 
the population as a whole, primarily 
to one group dependent on socially 
provided income. 


Yet ‘another major challenge faces 
us. The upward trend of national in- 
come will not automatically and in- 
evitably involve a corresponding im- 
provement in the economic well-being 
of the mass of our fami- 
lies. Alone, indeed, it will 
not even lift all families 
to the basic minimum 
standard. The Twentieth 
Century Fund _ econo- 
nomists tell us that even 
the much higher levels of 
income of the 1950’s and 
1960’s will still leave a 
considerable fraction of 
American families with 
incomes inadequate to 
maintain themselves at a 
health and decency level. 
More specifically, if the 
consumption of those 
above this level is not to 
be modified, we would 
require 11 percent more goods and 
services in 1950 and 7 percent more in 
1960 than is to be provided even at 
the higher levels expected to prevail. 
The main deficits occur in foods, 
though housing, medical care and 
household operation also bulk large. © 

Furthermore, we must not forget 
that if these needs are to be met there 
must be a considerable expansion of 
capital facilities. Even a modest esti- 
mate of the needs for housing, edu- 
cation, public welfare services, and the 
like, would call for expenditures sub- 
stantially larger than are foreseen 
within even the higher national in- 
comes of 1950 or 1960. Thus in the 
years ahead we still face the essential 
economic problem of making the best 
use of limited resources despite our 
higher levels of productivity. Those 
who care abeut the welfare of the 
American family still will have to in- 
sist that if there is a limit to what we 
can have, first things must come first. 

In this context the social policies we 
have adopted for maximizing family 
welfare meet two very real obstacles. 
First, they involve competing claims 
upon the total national production; a 
demand, for example, that relatively 
more resources be devoted to increas- 
ing the total of domestic consump- 
tion. These claims are formidable. 
Some part of our resources must at 
all times be devoted to increasing our 
investment in trained personnel and 
capital equipment, for on them de- 
pends our rising production curve. In 
America, it seems likely that this com- 
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peting claim will not limit our, ability 
to raise living standards, though its 
existence must never be forgotten. In 
England, however, the situation is 
far otherwise—a much poorer coun- 
try, which has done much more than 
we to ensure the basic minimum to all 
its citizens, is today forced to choose 
between homes and hospitals on the 
one hand, and re-equipping its all im- 
portant export industries on the other; 
and has chosen the latter. 


Moo SERIOUS IN THE YEARS THAT 
lie ahead are the competing claims of 
armament expenditure and the poten- 
tial of foreign relief and reconstruc- 
tion. A few years ago many of our 
economists were worrying about how 
to insure continuing demand for our 
economic output, and were, inter alia 
hoping and planning for an expan- 
sion of the social services to take up 
the slack. They reckoned without 
the armed forces whose current esti- 
mates of minimum needs would de- 
mand a much larger total output than 
the most inflated estimates of social 
expenditures. 

Second, within that segment of total 
national output devoted to current 
consumption, is seems probable the 
substandard families will be raised to 
an acceptable minimum only by a 
continuance of the three types of so- 
cial policy we have evolved during 
the last century. These are direct 
transfers of income from the richer 
to the poorer, expansion of subsidized 
consumption, and extension of the so- 
cial insurance technique. These 
measures have in common the fact 
that for a very large proportion of 
Americans they involve through taxa- 
tion or fund-raising drives, a com- 
pulsory curtailment of freely dispos- 
able income, meaning thereby that 
portion of income which a man can 
spend as he likes. Another of the 
main items on our agenda for the 
future, therefore, will be how to per- 
suade the averagé citizen—himself a 
taxpayer — to continue to support 
measures which may or may not bene- 
fit him directly, but which certainly 
cut into his freely disposable income. 

Part of tive opposition to public and 
private welfare programs, even per- 
sonally beneficial ones, lies in the ay- 
erage man’s conviction that he knows 
what gives him satisfaction better 
than any public or private agency. 
The American people today spend 
more than twice as much money for 
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liquor and tobacco as for medical 
care, about the same for movies as 
for support of the church and almost 
as much for beauty parlor services as 
for private social welfare. It is 
difficult to feel that the agencies re- 
sponsible for family welfare have de- 
voted enough attention to narrowing 
the gap between their own conception 
of minimum family needs and the 
conception held in practice by the vot- 
ers and potential givers. Facing this 
gap, the agencies certainly can do no 
less than make a vigorous re-examin- 
ation of their own standards in rela- 
tionship to the values held by the 
average man and woman, and set 
about harmonizing theory and prac- 
tice in this world of increasing but 
still limited economic output. 

Some further part of the opposition 
on the part of the taxpayer or philan- 
thropic giver comes from his suspicion 
that the funds of agencies, whether 
public or private, are not always spent 
in the most economical manner. Here 
again we who ‘are concerned with 
family welfare are not blameless. 
Maximum effectiveness is seldom se- 
cured today from the substantial sums 
devoted to private welfare. On the 
contrary, we see overlapping of func- 
tion, maintenance of vested interests 
and a lamentable failure to consider 
total needs in relation to total re- 
sources and to allocate funds to give 
priority to the most urgent needs. 
Our public agencies, too, although 
their activities are more exposed to 
the limelight of criticism, have equally 
failed to convince the average tax- 
payer that they keep in balance his 
interests and those of the public wel- 
fare client. 

But beyond these more obvious rea- 
sons, I suspect a deeper and more 


‘subtle cause of the opposition of the 


taxpayer to further inroads upon his 
freely disposable income for welfare 
purposes and of the resistance of the 
private giver to the drive for funds 
for private welfare. It relates to what 
I may term our prevailing theory of 
the economic ‘functions of ‘the family. 
Officially, and as a nation, we appar- 
ently still retain the traditional theory 
that the family is responsible for the 


economic welfare of its members, and~ 
that it is this responsibility which 


goads men and women to seek and 
retain employment. 

A policy which softens the impact 
of unemployment, ‘which brings an in- 
creasing flow of free or subsidized 
goods and services to the family, and 
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which tends to relieve it of certain tra- 
ditional economic responsibilities, not- 
ably in regard to children and the 
aged, necessarily challenges this whole 
philosophy. And unfortunately we 
have not been wholly consistent in 
our departures from the principle of 
family responsibility in our new so- 
cial programs. 

Why, for example, do we retain the 
needs test for some types of social se- 
curity income and dispense with it 
for others? None of our rationaliza- 
tions satisfies the man who sees his 
neighbor making no contribution but 
entitled to unemployment compensa- 
tion, while he himself is excluded 
merely because he works for a small 
firm or a nonprofit agency. What 
must be the feelings of the man who, 
firmly believing in the traditional 
theory, determines to rely solely on his 
own efforts and sees a possibly ir- 
responsible neighbor not merely sup- 
ported out of tax funds, but because 
of his dependent status, receiving 
services which he too would like, but 


cannot afford? Who can make any ~ 


sense of the different standards of 
need that prevail today in the various 


public and private social services in © 


any one city? Why do’we admit in 
our income tax deductions that chil- 
dren are an economic liability for 


those rich enough to pay income ~ 


taxes, but disregard this fact in rela- 
tion to those too poor even to file a 
tax return? 


lL. Is NOT ENOUGH TO SAY THAT THE 


man who opposes further inroads on 
his disposable income, has an out- 
moded social philosophy or that so- 
cial workers have fallen down on the 
job of interpretation. The funda- 
mental difficulty is.the lack of a real- 
istic modern philosophy of family re- 
sponsibility to replace the old. Some- 
how, during the next hundred years, 
we must evolve a reformulation of the 
economic functions of the family 
which will be based upon the eco- 
nomic and social realities of 
Twentieth Century. It must embrace, 


too, a theory of economic incentive — 


which, while rejecting the assump- 


tion that starvation is the only spur — 
. to participation in production or that 


man works only for economic reasons, 
will also reject the equally unrealistic 


assumption that all men -are spon-. 
taneously cooperative angels — or 


would be if only they were all psycho- 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


Heroism as a Magnet 


Olympian view of history by one of chief actors in the drama, 
from which our times may profit by using as textbook of peace 


GEORGE BRITT 


URING THE WAR WHEN MEETING 
Englishmen in distant places, I 
was struck by their unbounded and al- 
most unanimous expressions of admira- 
-tion for President Roosevelt. I admired 
him myself, but the Britons just couldn’t 
seem to understand how anyone might 
be against such a man. 

In reverse English now, I am im- 
pressed by the attitude of some of the 
British reviewers toward a great book 
by their greatest statesman. These ob- 
servations of mine are delayed sufh- 
ciently to have allowed reading of the 
first wave of the book reviews. So one 
finds Miss Rebecca West in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature and C. S. 
Forester in The Atlantic, although ac- 
knowledging the superlative qualities of 
Winston Churchill’s “The Gathering 
Storm” (Houghton Mifflin in associa- 
tion with Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany, $6) still inclined to voice old irri- 
tations and to be nagging and a bit half- 
hearted in applause. They bring to 
mind Emerson’s remark to the college- 
boy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, about his 
essay on Plato, “When you shoot at a 
king, you must kill him.” 

Mr. Forester, for example, indulges 
in a perfectly legitimate wisecrack after 
the author’s quotations from his own 
speeches that, “we could wish we could 
be as right in any single thing as Mr. 
Churchill was right in everything.” That 
is a natural feeling with most any of us, 
and yet, thank God, the man was right, 
in word and in the deed. 

Miss West, among her arrows, shoots 
the accusation that the author is tender 
about Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain because as a loyal Tory politician 
he wished to go easy on his party’s man. 
Yet a big section of the book is devoted 
to- the dreary, miserable and all but 
fatal record of the Chamberlain govern- 
ment, on which it makes this precise 
underscoring, “one man and one man 
only conducted our affairs.” How pos- 
sibly could the albatross of desolation 
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be hung around the victim’s name in 
more permanent and burdensome fash- 
ion? 

The present reviewer can see nothing 
available against this king beyond pop- 
gun ammunition, nothing to bring him 
down with a crash, and therefore will 
report on his first volume of “The Sec- 
ond World War” in terms of frank ad- 
miration and respect. For its grasp of 
the subject’s baffling magnitude, for the 
majestic importance to mankind of its 
tragic story, the wisdom with which it 
illuminates dark human problems, its 
eloquent command of language no 
doubt for many more reasons besides, 
the book is hereby nominated as a pin- 
nacle and shining light. 

And through it all, most engaging: of 
all, occurs repeatedly the note of heroism. 
There lies the unique compulsion upon 
our hearts. That separates it from the 
lesser works. Churchill accepts his own 
role as hero of this book, but he also 
was heroic during the event when he 
communicated heroism to the millions, 
and even the hurrying reader cannot 
miss the spark. . 


eye APPLAUSE IS GIVEN FOR WHAT THE 
book is, and not for what it is not. 
“The Gathering Storm” is a_ history, 
more than half of it detailing the steps 
from 1918 onward to Hitler’s assault of 
Poland, September 1, 1939, the re- 
mainder describing “the twilight war” 
until May 10, 1940, when Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister and also, coinci- 
dentally, the attack in the west was 
launched. .It is not autobiography, and 


-Churchillian biographers will receive 


from it almost as many questions as new 
answers. Neither is it prophecy, al- 
though a certain sibylline quality is 
unmistakable. 

Here is a picture of men, some wise, 
most of them blind, acting according 
to their characters and intelligence, to 
shape the fate of the world, It is an 


old fashioned book, for its strategies and ~ 


values today sound almost Victorian. 
It does not accord major weight, as the 
future possibility may, to such matters 
of current social significance and con- 
cern as universal literacy, mass civilian 
organization, tax-supported public care 
and other stigmata of the world’s new 
look. It is a book of individual respon- 
sibility, and Churchill’s own sharp rich 
personality is exuded by every line., him- 
self not blind and not scared but rising 
to Olympus as the crisis demanded of 
him. 

The war story is alive with drama 
and inspiration, but the greatest value, 


I think, will lie in the earlier record of 


politics and diplomacy. It is here, too, 
that one sees most clearly the reason for 
reading the whole 246,000 words, not 
merely the 93,000 in the New York 
Times nor the 51,000 in Life. This 
step by step explanation of what hap- 
pened—how one mistake led to another 
and each shabby neglect ushered in its 
big brother—needs the unabridged ver- 
sion. 

It can be condensed, of course. The 
author does so himself, repeatedly, . as 
in this category of errors: 

“Delight in smooth-sounding plati- 
tudes, refusal to face unpleasant facts, 
desire for popularity and electoral suc- 
cess irrespective of the vital interests of 
the State, genuine love of peace and 
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surveys made by members of 
the Staff of Indiana University 
and supported by the National 
Research Council with Rocke- 
feller Foundation funds. 
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mountain of writing on the 
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authenticated picture of sex- 
ual behavior.”” — New York 
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News. 
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pathetic belief that love can be its sole. 


foundation, obvious lack of intellectual 
vigor in both leaders of the British Coal- 
ition Government, marked ignorance of 
Europe and aversion from its problems 
in Mr. Baldwin, the strong and violent 
pacifism which at this time dominated 
the Labour-Socialist Party, the utter de- 
votion of the Liberals to sentiment apart 
from reality, the failure of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the erstwhile great wartime 
leader, to address himself to the con- 
tinuity of his work, the whole supported 
by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament: all these consti- 
tuted a picture of British fatuity and 
fecklessness which, though devoid of 
guile, was not devoid of guilt, and 
though free from wickedness or evil de- 
sign, played a definite part in the un- 
leashing upon the world of horrors and 
miseries which. ... . 2 
The United States and France also 
come in for blame. The point is that 
these fatal steps, in varying degree of 
_costliness and enormity, can and do hap- 
pen anywhere. Every person may de- 
_ tive pleasure and profit from these 
_ pages, but they are as if designed for 
the needed instruction of all candidates 
in the coming election, all political dele- 


gates and committeemen, all appointees 
to office and agents of the government. 
It is a lesson in the management of pub- 
lic affairs—so much of it, how not to 
manage them—and a tract for our cur- 
rent and present times. You may read 
it and weep, but much better it will be 
to read and profit from its bitter lesson 
that the last war was what Churchill 
called it, “The Unnecessary War’—and 
a next war must be the same. 


THE CULTURAL APPROACH, by Ruth 
McMurray and Muna Lee, University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.50. 


Victor Weybright 


\\ COOL OBJECTIVITY, TWO WELL- 
qualified authors have compiled this 
compact volume on the overt cultural 
relations activities of governments as one 
projection of their respective foreign 
policies. Archibald MacLeish has written 
an introduction, in which he states “the 
principal duty of Foreign Offices is the 
duty to make the understanding of peo- 
ples whole and intelligible and com- 
plete.” 

Our own government has operated 
on this theory less than that of any 
other contemporary power, including 
prewar Germany and Japan. True, 
American scholars, missionaries, writ- 
ers, scientists, and artists have been 
more mobile than the professional 
classes of most European nations and, 
quite independent of government, have 
left. a valuable comprehension of 
America in all the countries of the 
world where they have lived, worked, 
and traveled. But the American movies, 
with their garish reflections of the most 
superficial American folkways, have 
eclipsed the slow and patient cultural 
interchange; and the American govern- 
ment has until recently ignored the im- 
pression of America created by our com- 
mercial mass media abroad. This book, 
with its documentation, is one which, 
as Raymond Swing says, “should be _re- 
quired reading for-every Congressman.” 
A great deal can be learned in the cul- 
tural relations field from the experiences 
of Great Britain and Russia especially. 


In my opinion, the book has one seri- 
ous fault. It does not do justice to the 


many non-commercial institutions and 
foundations of the United States whose 
moving spirits have always been in 


close touch with the State Department 


when their overseas activities have been 

involved. Such activities, which in coun- 

tries of more powerful and centralized 

government would be a conscious part 

of a nation’s cultural relations activities, 
< + 
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are in America much less consciously 
linked to government. Long before the 
State Department initiated its cultural 
relations program, the department was 
in touch with individuals who reflected 
American culture abroad. Indeed, from 
the very beginning, the USA has, in 
the selection of its ambassadors and min- 
isters to foreign countries, participated 
modestly in the cultural approach. 

This book reckons almost exclusively 
with the agencies supported or blessed 
or budgeted by government, and ne- 
glects the profound influence of schol- 
arly envoys and of the international 
freemasonry of scholars, book publish- 
ers, churchmen, and _ scientists. That, 
however, does not nullify the book’s 
lesson; that until the United States more 
actively encourages and” more gener- 
ously supports cultural contacts with 
other nations, we are missing our great- 
est opportunity to promote the under- 
standing between peoples which is the 
basic foundation of peace. 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A 
History of American Negroes, by John 
Hope Franklin. Knopf, $5. 


MASTERS OF THE DEW, by Jacques 
Roumain, Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


Alain Locke 


ARE WRITING OF A MINORITY GROUP 
history is normally a most difficult un- 
dertaking. It has to counteract too much 
neglect and bias to be objective and is 
often too group-patriotic and partisan 
to have sound perspective. The minor- 
ity historian has, however, to undertake 
these risks, even though he usually is 
to one degree or another their victim. 
Gradually through the decades Negro 
historians have achieved authentic his- 
torical perspective and objectivity. But 
to date, this book by Professor Franklin 
exceeds all previous work in this field, 
not only because of ‘its unusual degree 
of unimpeachable and objective scholar- 
ship but by a wise insistence upon in- 
tegrating Negro minority history with 
the general historical background of the 
various periods. As a result, in many 
chapters his book throws as much light 
on trends of American civilization as it 


does on the story of the Negro. 


“From Slavery to Freedom” also has 
unusual scope. It carries the story of 


‘the Negro from before slavery (there 
are admirable chapters on Africa, the - 


early pagan Negro tribal civilizations, 
and the native tribal kingdoms) to al- 


history, considerable attention 
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most the present, and instead of em. 
phasizing merely the orthodox line of — 
is also 
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| given to socio-economic and cultural 


factors. All of which makes the volume 
a definitive over-all book on the Negro 


| for the general reader and even for the 


research student. The Negro in both 
World Wars, in his literary and artis- 


| tic development, the Negro in Canada, 


the Caribbean and Latin America are 
covered, of necessity in epitomized ac- 
count, but for that very reason with re- 
yealing and integrating panoramic ef- 
fect. Nowhere, therefore, in the compass 
of a single volume is there as much 
authenticated information or as illum- 
inating continuity of interpretation. 
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Yee OF THE Dew” THE LAST 
work of the Haitian  scholar-patriot, 
Jacques Roumain, represents the apex 
of his unusual combination of talents. 
It is a masterly narrative of contem- 
porary Haitian peasant life, done with 
the accurate observation of a_profes- 
sional anthropologist and the poetic re- 
alism of an accomplished poet. It is 
also a symbolic version of his sociologi- 
cal solution of the Haitian culture con- 
flict—the rebuilding of peasant life on 
socialistic, communal lines, a cause for 
which’ the author was himself often in 
conflict with the Haitian elite and their 
more bourgeois social beliefs. 

But unlike most sociological novels, 
there is enough vitality and art in the 
simple lines of the characterization and 
the story of the peasant reformer— 
Manuel, his trusting mother, skeptical 
father, and loyal fiancee Annaise—to 
make the book, quite apart from its so- 
cial revolutionary thesis, a classic of 
contemporary Haitian letters, in fact, it 
would seem, one of the greatest styl- 
istic achievements of creative prose from 
the pen of a Negro author. “Masters of 
the Dew” must be read by any who 
wish to learn the inside spiritual dilem- 


‘mas of Haiti today. The translation, 


by Langston Hughes and Mercer Cook, 
does complete justice to the masterful 
French text. 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by Virginia Thompson. Yale 
University Press. $4. 


Frederic Dolbeare 


URING THE YEARS WHEN I LIVED AND 
worked in Siam, this book would have 
been immensely valuable to. me, for 
immersed in problems of the moment 
it is difficult to see them in a proper 
perspective without such a survey of 
the whole field as this. It will be of 
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the greatest assistance to those charged 
with directing Siam’s progress in the 
economic and social fields. 

Every country has its own special 
characteristics and any appraisal must 
take them into account. In population, 
for instance, Siam is almost a vacuum 
as compared with China and India. 
With an area about the size of France, 
it has only about 15,000,000 people. 
Large areas of potential agricultural 
wealth and of mineral resources are un- 
touched, even unsurveyed. They consti- 
tute reserves for the country’s future, 
“the people’s inheritance,” one minister 
called it. Treaties and local land laws 
take this principle into account gnd 
this is understandable, for the line of 
tin deposits in the mountains of south- 
ern Siam is probably only a sample of 
the rich ores in that same mountain 
range running north along the borders 
of Burma. The Chinese, the British, 
and the Australians have exploited the 
southern areas. The Siamese wish the 
northern portion to yield its riches to 
their own country. Rice growing has 
produced the bulk of Siamese revenue 
and all the recent Siamese treaties con- 
tained clauses intended to restrict agri- 
cultural lands to Siamese ownership. 

The author points out “the bounty of 
tropical nature” and the ease with which 
the native population can obtain the 
necessities of life. Thus a primary urge 
to labor is removed. For centuries this 
bas been so, and an easy habit of life 
at slow tempo has developed. Here 
again is a basic condition which makes 
it difficult to apply a Western pattern 


to Siamese life. al 


Miss Thompson is to my mind pene- 
trating and accurate in her studies of 
this area; fair and objective in her con- 
clusions. I believe she would agree that 
it would be unwise for impatient West- 
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ern friends to expect rapid or revolu- 
tionary changes in the labor situation 
in Siam. The trend of Siamese effort 
in education and in the regulation of 
social problems is in the right direction. 
They must, however, proceed at their 
own pace. 


LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION—A Study 
of the Mainsprings of Unionism, by 
Jack Barbash. Harper. $3.50. 


Herbert R. Northrup 


lee BaRBASH HAS WRITTEN AN INTER- 
esting and informative book in which 
he attempts — and largely succeeds — to 
tell his reader what makes unions click. 
Starting off with a discussion of unions 
in the American environment, he dis- 
cusses how and why unions are organ- 
ized, union structure and jurisdiction, 
union government and administration, 
collective bargaining, the strike, union 
political policies and methods, extrane- 
ous activities of unions, union leadership, 
and Communist unionism. 

The chapters are uniformly inform- 
ing and interesting. There is little, if 
anything, new to the student of the 
labor movement, but the presentation 
is fresh and the book is well adapted 
to those whose familiarity with the 
labor movement does not go beyond the 
newspaper headlines. One chapter 
which should have particular interest to 
the layman tells how an organizer of 
the United Automobile Workers suc- 
ceeded in organizing a plant in a small 
town against the heavy odds of fear, 
lethargy and downright opposition. The 
chapters on unions in politics and Com- 
munist unions are reasonably well done 
and thoroughly objective. Mr. Barbash 
seems to have little bias and no axe to 
grind, which in these days is no small 
accomplishment. 

“Labor Unions in Action” is an at- 
tempt to give a dynamic explanation of 
trade unionism in America. It succeeds 
better than the average textbook, but is 
itself not usable as such. It should, 
however, provide many teachers with a 
book which will be valuable and popu- 
jar with students as supplementary 
reading. 
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scarcely less illusory than the belief 
that the desire itself invariably arises 
in sound and enlightened judgment. 

What its practitioners call “scientific 
polling” has won greatest prominence 
in the field of forecasting election re- 
turns, where it deals not so much with 
opinion as with predetermined intent 
to support one candidate or another 
in a political campaign. As this is 
the only broad field in which calcula- 
tions based upon the “sampling” 
method can later be checked against 
an actual full-scale result, the poll- 
sters move more warily here than in 
any other of their operations. If they 
fail in approximate accuracy under 
this concrete test, their more abstruse 
and unverifiable findings become at 
once suspect, while success lends to 
those findings a reflected aura of au- 
thority not otherwise to be acquired. 
Thus their utmost ingenuity is em- 
ployed in devising special techniques 
and safeguards which seem likely to 
ensure favorable results in this field. 
And for the most part they have been 
remarkably successful. 


N EVERTHELESS, IT IS HARD TO SEE 
how any importantly useful or. desir- 
able purpose is served by the predic- 
tion of election returns. The claim 
that intelligent interest in candidates 
and issues is thus stimulated may be 
justified in some degree, but at the 
same time a wholly unintelligent 
“bandwagon” type of interest and ac- 
tion is much more commonly and 
forcefully stimulated—to the possible 
extent of helping materially in bring- 
ing about the results predicted. 

In briefest critical summary, the op- 
inion poll depends for the validity and 
value of its findings upon basic as- 
sumptions that in themselves are far 
from valid. Most of its claims to 
positive utility rest upon the erron- 
eous belief that opinion per se is nec- 
essarily both rational and informed, 
for the most part equivalent to actual 
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knowledge and intelligent conviction. 


It fosters a common but dangerous 
delusion that any question of general 
public concern, involving whatever 
complexity of factual and emotional 
considerations, can be usefully an- 
swered by a simple “yes” or “no,” and 
that the mere multiplication of such 
answers from an individual to a 
group basis imparts. some sort of spe- 
cial sanctity to the result. It fortifies 
the instinctive “herd” tendencies of 
conformity and conventionality, the 
fear or distrust of social and political 
innovation, and so makes for a popu- 
lar sheep-like acquiescence in the 
status quo. It encourages elected of- 
ficials to “play safe” and “give the 
public what it wants,” rather than to 
offer the bold and independent leader- 
ship essential to progressive democ- 
racy. It impairs the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for good govern- 
ment by providing what is commonly 
regarded as an acceptable substitute. 


I HUS THE OPINION POLL IS NOT ONLY 


and instrument of dubious — vali- 
dity, but one which in the main 
tends to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the democratic processes. 
At the same time, moreover, it ef- 
fectively assists in discrediting and 


retarding the long-range force which — 


more than any other has led to social 
and political progress in the past, and 
which (short of universal conversion 
perhaps to Christian ethics) is 
most likely to lead to such progress 
in the future. 
intelligence—the rare individual power 
of free and disinterested thought, of 
deep and enlightened understanding, 
distilled from knowledge, intuition, 
and experience. As Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson has emphasized, this “in its 


_ various forms and activities is what 


makes man. Were it not for its slow, 
painful, and constantly discouraged 
operations through the ages, man 
would be no more than a species of 


primate living on seeds, fruit, roots, — 
and uncooked flesh, and wandering — 


naked through the woods and over 
the plains like a chimpanzee.” 


However temporarity obscured by 
the specious authority of mass opin- 
ion, in the ever increasing growth and 
deepening difusion of creative intelli- 
gence lies our best hope for attaining 


that true democracy, defined as “the 
progress of all through all, under the 
leadership of the best and wisest.” 


That force is creative © 


— field work in child 


PSYCHOLOGIST, 


CASEWORKERS—Openings 


- be developed 


SITUATION WANTED 


I Man. Ph.D. Ten years 
experience psychometry, educational and voca- 
tional testing and guidance; director psy- 
chological clinic; director rehabilitation center 
for handicapped. Desires position with agency, 
institution, hospital, or school system in East- 
ern metropolitan center. 8792 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


DIRECTOR, small community center, housing 


project; part time evenings; experienced, 
college graduate. Fred L. Lavanburg Homes, 
132 Baruch Place, New York 2, N. Y. 


E : tor professionally 
trained persons with or without experience to 
carry general family case load. Position can 
ee : around special interests and 
ability in an agency that is expanding its 
services to meet the social i 


: : needs in a pro- 
gressive and rapidly developing city. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to work in a community 


in which social services are being integrated 
through careful social planning. Membership 
in Family Service Association of America, 
good working conditions, written 
practices and supervision, provision for at- 
tendance at conferences and institutes. Ex- 
tension courses available. 
training and _ experience. Minimum $2400. 
Family Service Association, 116-A West Kirk 
Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


CASEWORKERS for 


SAN_ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC 


personnel | 


Salary dependent on | CASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. 


WORKERS WANTED 


HELP WANTED, Male or Female. M. S. in 


Group Social Work, to direct Jewish Com- 
munity Center in mountain-states city. Salary 
$5,000 yearly to start. Excellent opportunities 
for advancement. 8798 Survey. 


V E national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.; M.S. degree required; 
salary range $2950-$412 appointment within 
range, depending on<*xperience. Promotion 
opportunities. Knowledge of German or Yid- 
dish desirable. Write or telephone United 
Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. CO 7-9700. 


SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PROFES- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED SUPERVISOR 
IN CHILDREN’S DIVISION (SALARY 
$3708-$3924) AND CASE WORKERS IN 
FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S DIVISIONS 
($2700-$3924). APPLY TO GENERAL DI- 
RECTOR, 995 MARKET STREET, SAN 
BERANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


Mini- 
mum requirements include MSS from accred- 
ited school with previous supervisory experi- 
ence in agency handling family or children’s 


casework program, Salary up to $4,200, Chal- 
lenging opportunity. Family & Children’s 
Service, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR profes- 
sionally qualified, for agency caring for chil- 
dren in foster homes and in cottage type in- 
stitution. Workers needed for foster home and 
adoption work and for direct work with emo- 
tionally disturbed children in cottages under 
psychiatric consultation; also experienced 
worker to supervise part time. Write The 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven 14, Conn. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for Pedi- 
atric Psychiatric Clinic. Graduate from ac- 
credited School of Social Work with a 
psychiatric major. In lieu of this must be 
eligible for AAPSW on basis of experience. 
Personal analysis required. Psychiatric family 
or medical case work background acceptable. 
Salary $3100-$3300. Social Service Depart- 
ae The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, New 

ork. 


CASE WORKERS (two) for undenominational 
private multiple service agency; salary range 
up to $3,300 depending on training and ex- 
perience. Child and Family Agency, 1035 
Superior Street, Toledo 11, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER for Jewish Family Service. 
Also for Refugee Resettlement Program. Grad- 
uate training required. Applications invited 
from summer graduates. Salary range $3,300 
to $4,800; starting salary dependent on train- 
ing and experience. 8796 Survey. ee 


CA R —Child Welfare Department of 
i i i ? SUPERVISOR OF FAMILY CASE WORK 
Bae ees eere OC nildieg se Aecacy -h85 | iver fjewieh Family “Service, Program. Two 


1- oe A 
Soe A eee ene vatncy sange $2400 to | Year graduate training with demonstrated 
$3400 depending upon experience. This is in competence in ceth tones Fane on require i 
the process of revision. Responsibilities in- Salary range, $4,550 to $5,750; Sar Gy 
clude student supervision and special assign- ete range depending on experience. 


ments, 8769 Survey. 
i a I Ea a 


CASEWORKER—Professionally trained worker 
wanted for Jewish Agency in large eastern 
city. Present salary range of $2400 to $3400. 
Starting salary will depend upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. 8770 Survey. 


ee EEEE EEE EEE SERS 


WANTED: Supervisor of Children’s Services 


CASEWORKER, graduate of an accredited 
school of social work, psychiatric field work 
preferred. New agency with good standards, 
Salary range $3,000 to $3,600. Family Service 
Agency of Greater Bakersfield, 2504 M Street, 
Bakersfield; California, 


WORKER WANTED:—Trained case worker, 
man or woman, interested in direct case work 
treatment of dependent children in small insti- 
tution. Opportunity to share in developing 
program, Experience preferred; personal sta- 
bility, basic professional capacity paramount. 
Sound personnel practices. Write Helen 
Waters, Case Work Supervisor, Jones Homes, 
3518 W. 25th Street, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS—Female, for Ju- 
venile Court with highest case-work stand- 
ards. Qualifications: School of Social Work 
graduate, experience desirable, not essential. 
Also, one opening for apprentice. Arrange- 
ments will be made to complete Master’s De- 
gree. Apply Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio, 
stating qualifications and experience. r 


Classified Advertising 
RATES 


Display (:) jes es 
Non-display . 5 


50c per line 
10e per word 
per insertion 


Minimum Charge . $2.00 


ST eee 1072 on elx insertions in joint family and children’s agency. Quali- 
CASH WITH ORDER fications: graduation from social work school 
plus four years experience, preferably in 


Survey Graphic 


19th Street Ri Verena child placement. Child and Family Agency, 
ree 


1035 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio, Wendell 
F. Johnson, Director. 


re 


POSITION OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKER < 


+ $322.00-$352.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. : 
tree he aR err se Gallexe 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social ae 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervise 


i i il lfare. , ‘ ’ 
Deeonte ty dead ihehe pest 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child welfare, 


1 year in public assistance and 1 year jn a supervisory capacity. . 
CHILD WELFARE WORKER —— 


3 4.00-$324.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. | Se 
Beet SUmiatont College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of sucial work 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory 


and family welfare. 


Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 
For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 ‘ Juneau, Alaska 


H2 JE, 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 


FREE CATALOG, 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 


THE 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Read GROUP HEALTH, the magazine of Co- 


operative Medicine. Bi-monthly, 2 years $1.00. 
In the July-August issue: T. R. Ellerbe on 
Abuses in the Administration of the Hospital 
Construction Act; Wendell Berge on Conspir- 
acies Against Health; How Blue Cross Has 
Been Used to Block Cooperatives; New De- 
velopments in Voluntary Health Plans. 
180 North Snelling, St. Paul E4, Minn. 
| 
OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-1v- 


FIND books sup- 


plied; also genealogies, incomplete sets completed, 
Magazine back numbers supplied, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants— 


no obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 


current books at publishers’ 


(We also supply all 

prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 


P.S. We also BUY books and magazines, 
Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FIVE YEAR MARRIAGE LAW 


Proposed in C. W. Amlin’s “Till Death Do Us 


Part:’ (Introd. C. McWilliams; Recom. H. E. 
Barnes). Sales rights withdrawn from Wm. 
Frederick Press. Now sold $1 by Camden 
House, 2026 Camden, South Pasadena, Calif. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOK PLATES 


showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 


PAPERS. Research, .revision, bibliographies, 
ete. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 


speak Spanish, 
German, Rus- 


EASY. At home learn to 


tional work, 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


"POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


ginia. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OHN EDGAR THOMSON FOUNDA- 
TION, 3818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, anticipates a few vacancies. The 
Foundation assists in the education and main- 
tenance of daughters of railroad workers who 
have been killed or who have died in railroad 
service, 


— NEW HARPER BOOKS — 


for Survey Readers 


RESOLVING SOCIAL CONFLICTS 


By Kurt Lewin, Edited by Gertrud Weiss Lewin. Foreword by Gordon W, Allport. “... the essence of Lewin s 
pioneering work in the United States . . . There is something in this book for every discerning reader. i 
George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois. This study into the nature of group conflict constitutes one 
of the most novel and stimulating contributions to creative social theory to be published 10 Sone A post- 
humous collection of writings by one of this generation’s most original social psychologists, it Gentes ae the 
problems of the impact of culture on group living, and on the tensions which obtain among various cont eRe 
groups. In penetrating underlying causes, it suggests bridges to better understanding and offers a new basis for 
resolving social conflict. $3.50 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION 


Its History, Functions and Achievements 


By Frances Kellor, First Vice President, American Arbitration Association. Foreword by James R. Angell. 
“This highly important volume supplies a need in the literature of arbitration which has long been recog- 
nized as urgent.”—From the Foreword. A definitive account of the arbitration movement, this book gives tes- 
timony of the value of arbitration as an alternative to expensive litigation for settling a wide variety of disputes. 
Here are case histories from thousands of civil, commercial, labor and other disputes to which arbitration 
has been successfully applied. Everyone in search of peaceful methods for adjusting group differences will 
find this record of achievement an encouraging guide and an indispensable reference. $3.00 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Report of the President's Commission 
on Higher Education 


. an epochal report. Its analyses and proposals for action will be subjects for sharp, helpful, country- 
wide discussion for a long time.’’—Edward C. Elliott, in JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. “.. . may 
well become a landmark in the history of higher education in this country..—-NEW YORK TIMES, A 
group of nationally eminent educators and laymen here present the results of an extended study of the fu- 


ture place of the colleges in our national education program. Required reading for every friend of higher 
education in America. $3.75 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT OURSELVES 


By Bonaro W, Overstreet. Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman said of this book: “A most impressive contribution 


to sanity and perspective for our troubled age . .. should be read by multitudes of Americans for the 
blessed clarity this work will give them.’ Here is a heartening approach to ways in which the individual 
can, through self-examination, adjust himself to a perplexing and changing world. $3.00 


SURVIVAL OR SUICIDE 


A Summons fo Young and Old 
to Build a United, Peaceful World 
By Harry H. Moore and others. “Mr. Moore deserves the gratitude of all Americans for bringing to- 


gether this penetrating series of essays on the greatest question of our time—the preservation of peace.”— 
Maxwell $. Stewart, Public Affairs Committee. This popularly written volume at once clarifies the nature 


of the present international crisis and describes the alternatives for its solution. This book tells you what 
$2.00 


you cam do to work vigorously toward peace. 


At your bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


